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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (nut 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 


staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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Koval Academy of Music. 


JYROFESSOR MACFARREN, the Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
addressed the students at the Academy, 
Tenterton Street, Hanover Square, on 
Saturday, the 25th of September, 1880, on 
the inauguration of the new Academical 
year. There was a large attendance. He 
said :-— 


My Dear Frienps,—It is in this relationship 
of friend that I find myself among you. It is in 
this relationship of friend that I wish you to 
regard me. In this relationship of friendship I 
trust you feel for one another, 

We have one common bond ‘that binds us in 
mutual interest: our devotion to music. This 
unites us in such a manner as to make our con- 
nection a life-long relationship. With some of 
‘us this connection is recent, with others of longer 
standing; with some, particularly the Members 
and Associates of the Academy, it is of many 
years—nay, there is one among us who, from the 
fact of his having been one of the first twenty- 
one pupils that were admitted to this Institution, 
and his being the longest standing in the list 
of our Professors, claims our respect, and who, 
from his unswerving love of the Academy, com- 
mands our affection, Yes, yon have anticipated 
my words in making this expression of regard 
for the name of William Henry Helmes. 

I will now draw your attention to the particular 
responsibilities, and the particular manner in 
which they are discharged, of our Professors. 
think not to come here for a bald technical 
education; think not that you are to be taught 
only to draw the breath from the diaphragm, and 
to respire where there is a comma in the text; 
only to pass the thumb under the fingers in 
particular passages on the pianoforte, or to raise 
your hand from the key-board in other situa- 
tions; or only to hold your bow arm in such a 
ywanner as to draw out more or less tone from 
the strings of the violin. There is a higher 
function in the duties of the Professors of the 
Academy than the technical training. It is the 
function of moral influence; and our Professors, 
in a marked degree, exercise this influence upon 
the pupils confided to their care. They stand 
in a parental light to those whom they under- 
take to train, and by their example of earnest 
sincerity in the task which they so carefully 
fulfil, as experience has proved, show you, 
pupils, the importance of duty in whatever walk 
of life you may pursue, and teach you that the 








fulfilment of that duty is the means to make 
you respected by others and respected by your- 


| selves. 


There is now a word to say with regard to the 
Sub-Professors. This appointment of Sub-Pro- 
fessor is the highest honour that can be paid to 
a Student, The Committee select those among 
the pupils who are best advanced and are best 
deserving, and give to them the peculiar advan- 
tage of being taught to teach. ‘The several 
Professors hold the responsibility of those pupils 
who are placed under the Sub-Professors, and 
they are ever ready to assist with their counsel 
the operations of the Sub-Professors; so that, 
however inexperienced these immediate teachers 
may at first be, th® lessons which they give have 
the value of the advice of those teachers who 
supervise and control them; and the pupils in 
the care of the Sub-Professors may call them- 
selves grand-pupils of the superior Professors 
and enjoy the advantage of their inspection and 
their care, though through the medium of the 
Sub-Professors ; and the Sub-Professor is at the 
same time responsible to the pupils and to his 
own Professor, as well as to the Committee, 

And now, such of you as are pupils, consider 
what are your duties at the Academy. You 
are come not to study music as amusement. It 
would degrade the wonderful subject which 
engrosses our life’s attention to regard it for a 
moment as a pastime and recreation. If you 
enter into the pursuit of this study, it must be 
the prime—I could almost say the sole-—object 
of your attention, and other subjects which 
engage your thoughts should all bear upon this 
one chief consideration. To be a musician is in 
itself a great and glorious privilege, and however 
advanced you may be in the study of other sub- 
jects; however developed in the qualities which 
may make a good member of society—the more 
of those advantages you have, the better musician 
you may become, (Applause.) 

It is a very high privilege, I hold, in being 
entrusted by the Committee of Management with 
the office that makes me the medium of com- 
munication between all of you and the Committee, 
I have not, and I assume not, power or authority, 
but as the representative of the managing body 
of this Academy. The duty which I strive to 
fulfil is peculiarly dear to me because it brings 
me in correspondence with you all, and gives 
me the hope of being a means to cement the 
friendship which I believe exists among us. 
(Applause.) 

I address you as musicians. Let us think for 
a moment what is the important calling of an 
artist. May I remind you of Schiller’s beautiful 
apologue of “The Partition of the Earth?” 
Zeus, he tells us, summoned all mankind, and 
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apportioned to each member such part of the 


world as should best befit his capabilities of | 


administration. To the sailor he gave the sur- 


face of the sea, to the fisher its depths; to the | 


husbandman he gave the surface of the earth, 


are due to yourselves, 


to the miner its depths; to the trader he gave | 


the cities; to the soldier he gave the power of 
conquest; to the statesman the power to com- 
mand, The artist had been watching the glory 
of the sunset, had been listening to the songs 
of the birds, had been studying all the wonder- 
ful beauties of Nature, and he came late, as the 
crowd was dispersing, and complained that there 
was no portion of the world left for him. “ Yes,” 
said the king of the gods; “ yes,” eried Zeus, “ you 
are not disregarded. I have saved for you the 
heart of man—be that your study and your 
empire.” 

Mrs. Somerville, that wender of female philo- 
sophers, produced a book— “The Connection of 
the Physical Sciences.” Would that one with 
such abilities as hers had produced a book on 
the Connection of the Fine Arts! All the Arts 
are connected, and the reflection of one upon 
another enhances the beauty of each. Let us 
trace this scale. In sculpture we see the imi- 
tation of natural forms, and from this we take 
our word, that Art is an imitative power of 
reproducing Nature. In painting we have form, 
and colour added. In acting we have form, and 
colour, and gesture. In literature these three 
qualities are lost; but in uttered speech we have 
the thoughts of the persons who are the subject 
of the work of art—we enter on the inner imi- 
tation of Nature. But it must be borne in 
mind that Goldsmith said, and Talleyrand quoted, 
“Speech was given to man not only to express 
his thoughts, but to conceal them.” Now, Music 
has a higher function than the expression or the 
concealment of thoughts. Music utters what is 
beyond the reach of words; and whereas speech 
may. describe our feeling, Music goes beyond the 
description, and produces the feeling itself. 

Architecture has been claimed as the fittest 
analogy to Music, in the respect that neither does 
Music nor architecture reproduce natural objects; 
but architecture is based upon natural principles 
of geometry and perspective and proportions, and 


the beholder images of the mind apart from 


| fora moment feel that there is anything trifling 
| in the pursuit you are undertaking, and you will, 
| Tai sure, continue this pursuit with the feelings 
of earnestness and gravity that are due to it, that 
What do you understand 
by talent? ‘Talent is a word that has come into 
its present use by degrees. Talent was the name 
of a Roman coin; talent was the name of a 
Jewish measure. It was not until of late a term 
referring to mental qualities, You remember the 
parable of the man who travelled into a far 
country, and placed his goods in the care of his 
servants, assigning to each several man according 
to his special ability. ‘To one he gave five talents, 
to one two, another one, Ile that had five talents 
traded with them, and produced other five; he 
that had two traded likewise, and gained other 
two; he that had one talent digged in the 
ground, and hid his lord’s money. And when 
the lord of these men returned and claimed an 
account of their service, to him that had changed 
his five talents into ten, to him who had changed 
his two talents into four, ke exclaimed “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant. ‘Thou hast done 
well and faithfully with few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things.” And when he 
came to him who had buried his treasure, his lord 
said to him, “ Wicked and slothful servant, hadst 
thou put my treasure to the exchangers, I should 
now receive my own with usury. Take from him, 
therefore, the talent be has, and give it to him 
that has ten talents, for to every one that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, even that which he has.” And 
this is the case throughout our life, throughout 
all our career. These talents (cleverness we are 
disposed to call them—mental qualities) are the 
treasure which is entrusted to our care. We 
must place it at interest, we must double that 
capital, we must show fruitful husbandry, so that 
when the time of rendering an account of our 
life’s proceedings comes to its date, we may 
produce the ten for the five. We must not bury 
the one talent in the earth and prevont it from 
its proper and fullest fructification. (Applause.) 
There are two classes in the Academy to which 
I would draw your attention—one of the most 





| 
| 


images of the building—feelings of reverence cr | 


of lightness, of respect or of gaiety, Music can 
awaken all these ideas, the highest sublimity, 
the lightest mirth, and it can present every shade 
of feeling between them, while it is based on 
natural principles as profound, as sublime, as 
those which govern the other art. (Applauze.) 
With the knowledge that you are studying this 
most intense, most delicate subject, you cannot 


| 


| theoretical, the other perhaps the most practical, 
it has the power of conjuring in the thoughts of | 


o” all the stndies that occupy us—I mean the 
Class of Acoutigs and the Operatic Class. Recent 
times have very much strengthened a general 
desire among musicians at large to obtain parti- 
cular distinction for their artistic qualifications, 
and they proceed now to the Universities for 
degrees in very far larger numbers than until 
recent years was at all the custom, There have 
heen applications at one time nearly approaching 
one hundred for University degrees, and it is 
very important that the Universities have made 
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the standard of excellence to which these degrees 


| 


testify very far higher than in former years was | 


the case; and in one University in particular a 
knowledge of the subject of Acoustics is im- 
perative in every candidate who would obtain 
graduation. Some Academy students have been 
candidates for degrees, and one in particular, a 
few years ago, whilst still a student among us 


(Mr. Walmsley Littie), obtained the distinction | 
of Bachelor of Music at the University of Oxford. | 
It is highly desirable that at this school oppor- | 
tunity for musical study in every department | 


should be open to you. It isso. The Committee 
have therefore instituted the Class of Acoustics, 
which is under the care of the present examiner 
of the subject in Cambridge University. The 
University testifies by that appointment to his 
eminent qualifications; and it would be becoming 
in you who seek a knowledge of the deepest re- 
cesses of musical study, to enter his class and take 
advantage of his teaching. 

There seems in the Operatic department to be 
more appearance of amusement. May I use that 
word still discreetly and with care ?—because if 
sought as an amusement only, the study of 
Operatic Music can only be degraded to trivial- 
ity. But there is not the severe tax on the 
attention in that particular branch of study that 
there is in the scientific subject to which I have 
just alluded—the subject which touches upon the 
grandest phenomena of Nature, and which shows 
the source of this very Music itself, of which 
manipulation on instruments and vocal exercises 
are but mechanical means. Now, this Operatic 
Class is open to singers who need not specially 
have a view to theatrical performances. The 
experience of these few years has proved that to 
practise with action gives a freedom to the 
performance of singers, who aim at nothing other 
than the concert-room—nay, at nothing other 
than the drawing-room ; and it takes from them 
certain restraints which impede good qualities 
until such freedom can be acquired. ‘To those 
who have the privilege of accompanying the 
performances of the Operatic Class, a very valua- 
ble opportunity is open; a similar experience is 
offered of accompanying the Choral Practice of 
the whole body of students. I have somewhat 
regretted that composers have not, more than 
they have, taken advantage of the opportunities 
of experiments in Dramatic Music which this 
class might afford them. At least, give your 
attention to the sabject, and if your inclination 
turn in that direction, there is the field in 
which to exercise it, wherein you will be readily 
welcomed. 

There is now to touch upon a subject that is 
tender to every one of us—ithe result of the 
Annual Examination, and the gratification it 








| 
| 


| 


brings to us al/—I will not say to many, but to 
us all, Yes, all, for I am sure in the friendly 
feeling of which mention has been already made, 
every one here is happy in the success of who- 
ever is fortunate enough to obtain it. But with 
this gratification, there are several, there are 
many, disappointments, Seme seem to entertain 
the idea that they enter the Academy for the 
sake of obtaining medals; but you may purchase 
medals upon your own responsibility, without 
coming to the Academy for them, and have them 
cast in any pattern you choose. You come to the 
Academy to study an art, and a medal is but a 
secondary consideration with reference to that 
study. (Applause). You must bear in mind 
that there are many circumstances that may 
interfere with success at an examination. No 
one can be more painstaking than has been each 
member of the several Boards of Examiners who 
have been kind enough to you all, kind enough 
to the Committee of Management, kind enough 
to the cause of Music, to spend hour after hour 
to scrutinise the different talents—or more 
properly to speak—the stewardship with which 
you have cared for the talents entrusted to you. 
But even the eminent men who have examined 
you are only men, and mankind is fallible; and 
it is even possible that, with all their care and 
painstaking, they may mistake. Far more 
possible, and far more likely is it, that some 
accident of the moment may prevent the candi- 
date from doing justice to his or her ability at 
the moment of the trial; and an examiner can 
take no account of what was yesterday or will be 
to-morrow, but can only inspect what passes under 
notice at the very time of examination. If, how- 
ever unlikely, the best ability should then not 
show itself, unfortunately the candidate loses the 
advantage of the occasion; but nothing can be 
more fallacious than the idea that work should 
be slackened, painstaking should be abandoned, 
because a prize has not been gained. Nay, 
further, it has often been the case that those 
who have, here or elsewhere, succeeded in 4 
prize at examination have grown vain upon their 
success, and have passed into the world in such 
a condition of self-satisfaction that they have 
been disappointed at every non-success in after 
life. And let me give you on this subject some 
most important and valuable words of that great 
historian, great politician, great scholar and essay- 
ist and poet, Macauley. “Those are most for- 
tunate,” he says, “who soonest learn to expect 
nothing for which they have not worked hard, 
aud who never acquired the habit of pitying 
themselves over much, if ever, in after life, they 
happened to work in vain.” (Applause.) 

You know the Greek myth of “ Alkestis,” and 
you have heard of the tragedy on the subject by 
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Euripides. Admetus, a renowned king, for pious 
service, is by Apollo exempted from death on 
condition that someone, through love for him, 
will die in his place; and his wife, Alkestis, under- 
takes this wondrous act of self-devotion. She 
parts from her husband, whom she loves too 
well with love which she proves in this self- 
immolation; she parts from her children, she 
parts from her loving people. The husband, the 
children, the nation are plunged in grief, when 
Hercules, the friend of Admetus, learns of the 
grief into which the community is cast by the 
loss of this loving, devoted woman. He en- 
counters the inexorable, and grapples with Death 
himself, and overcomes. him, and he restores 
Alkestis to the arms of her lord. May I attempt 
an application of this story? For Admetus let 
us suppose a studying artist. Apollo, the same 
god, exempts him from annihilation on the con- 
dition that he forego his earthly inclinations and 
affections. The objects of his worldly love choose 
the oblivion from which he shrinks; but strength 
of will, strength of mind, come to his aid, and 
grapple with annihilation, and bring to him those 
affections which are at once the stimulus and the 
crown of his desires. This play of Euripides was 
offered in competition at the Olympic games, 
and failed of a prize, the prize being then 
awarded for another work by another poet. In 
Mr. Browning’s beautiful poem of “ Belaustion’s 
Adventure” is given a transcription, not faith- 
fully a translation, of this play, and it is involved 
in the story of the failure of the Athenians’ war 
upon Sicily, the capture of the Athenians, the 
hardships to which the Sicilians subjected them. 
But the Athenian captives recited verses of 
Euripides from “ Alkestis,” and so charmed the 
Sicilians, that for everyone who could recite 
passages from this play idemnity from service 
was accorded, and he was released from their 
bondage. The circumstances are most charming- 
ly pourtrayed by our English poet. Remember 


- in what very remarkable instances, and with 


what effect besides, the story of Alkestis has 
been artistically treated, and would not have 
been so treated but that the model work of 
Euripides was before the world of art from 
which we copy, and the beauties of which might 
be emulated. The opera, by Gluck, on this 
subject, written first in Italian, and altered 
afterwards to suit French, was one of the works 
which first announced the special view on lyrical- 
dramatic art by which that great master raised 
it to a far loftier height than it had ever occu- 


| 





pied. In later years Sir Frederick Leighton | 


produced a picture which was the admiration of 
all the best judging world in the season of its 
exhibition—“ The Wrestling of Hercules with 
Death,” and his overcoming the power of anni- 
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hilation. ‘The Athenians were released; the 
modern musician and painter were inspired, And 
now let me quote the last two lines of the poem 
by Mr. Browning, to which I have alluded :— 


**Tt all came {rom this play which gained no prize, 
Why crown whom Zeus has crowned in sou! before?” 


Stories of Berlioz. 


STS\URING his stay at Vieuna Berlioz con- 
, iss) ducted three concerts with marked suc- 
od cess. ‘The public applauded him, the 


press praised him, his friends gave him a supper, 
together with a baton, and the emperor sent him 
1,100 francs and a message—“ Tell Berlioz that 
I have been much amused.” This the master 
styles a “singular compliment.” Of course there 
were quaint episodes in the Viennese experience. 
One day in a public garden, a little man accosted 
Berlioz : 

“Monsieur, you are a Frenchman, I am an 
Irishman; there is, consequently, no national 
amour propre in my sentiments, and (seizing the 
master’s left hand) I ask permission to shake the 
hand that wrote the ‘Romeo’ Symphony. You 
understand Shakespeare.” 

“Tn that case, sir, you have mistaken the hand ; 
I write always with this.” 

Here the Irishman dropped the wrong member, 
grasped and shook the right one, and went away 
saying, “O these Frenchmen—these Frenchman, 
They must laugh at everything and everybody, 
even at their admirers!” 

By the way, the reputation of Berlioz as a quiz 
made him somewhat formidable to his Viennese 
friends, and he tells, with admirable gravity, how 
Dessauer wished to convert him to some new 
musical doctrine, but could never get to the point 
of unfolding it. “Every time the opportunity 
offered for us to causer a fond,” as he said, “if I 
looked him full in the face with my most serious 
air, at the moment of beginning his homily, he 
fancied that I was laughing at him, and relapsing 
into silence, put off my convertion till a better 
time.” 

From Vienna the master went to Pesth, taking 
with him the Hungarian March now conspicuous 
in “La Damnation de Faust.” This he had 
written at the suggestion of a Viennese amateur, 
who said, “If you would please the Hungarians, 
compose a piece upon one of their national 
themes; they will be charmed with it, and you 
can give me, on your return, news of their ‘Eljen’ 
and their applause. A great sensation attended 
the announcement of the march, and the editor 
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of one paper was so moved by curiosity as to find 
out the residence of the copyist and go carefully 
through the manuscript. ‘Ihe next day he met 
Berlioz. 

“E. I have seen the score of your Rakoczy 
March. 

“ B, Well! 

“FE. Well! I am afraid. 

“ B, Bah! 


“ZE, You have announced your theme piano, | 


and we, on the contrary, are used to hearing it 
played fortissimo. 

“ B. Yes, by your gypsies. Be easy; you will 
have such a forte as you never heard in your life. 
You have not read it well. 
needful to look after the end.” 

Of the performance, Berlioz says: 

“ After a trumpet passage based upon the 
rhythm of the opening bars of the melody, the 
theme appeared, played piano by the flutes and 
clarionets, and accompanied by the strings pizz- 
cato, The public remained calm and silent at 
this unexpected announcement, but when, on a 
long crescendo, fugal fragments of the theme 
reappeared interspersed with the heavy boom of 
the big drum simulating the report of distant 
cannon, the hall began to ferment with an indes- 
cribable noise, and, at the moment when the 
orchestra, entering upon a furious melee, gave out 
a long-continued fortissimo, cries and stampings 
shook the hall; the concentrated feeling of all 
those excited souls exploded with accents which 
gave me a shiver of terror; I seemed to feel my 
hair stand up, and at the end of that decisive 
section I was obliged to resign the peroration of 
my piece, the tempest of the orchestra being 
unable to struggle against the blast of a volcano, 
the violence of which nothing could arrest. 

I was greatly agitated, as may be supposed, after 
a storm of this nature, and was wiping my face 
in a little room at the back of the theatre, when 

, I saw enter, a man poorly dressed, and 
with a face lighted up in a strange manner. See- 
ing me, he threw himself towards me, embraced 
me with ardour, his eyes full of tears, and ex- 
claimed with difficulty, ‘Ah, sir! sir! I am a 
Hungarian—poor devil—cannot speak French— 
a little Italian. Pardon my ecstacy. Ah! I 
understand your cannon. Yes, yes—the great 
battle—dogs of Germans, Then, striking his 
breast heavily :—‘In my heart—I bear youn—Ah! 
Frenchman—revolutionary—to know how to make 
the music of revolutions!’ I cannot attempt to 
paint the terrible exaltation of this man; his 
tears, the grindings of his teeth! It was almost 
alarming and quite sublime.” On returning to 
Vienna after his great success, Berlioz was waited 
upon by the amateur who had suggested the 








'march, The noise of its frantic reception had 


reached the capital, and our amateur, frightened 


rather than pleased, said, “I run to beg you not 
| to say a word about me on this matter. If it 


were known in Vienna that I had contributed in 


' any way to the composition of a march I should 
| be seriously compromised, and it might do me 
| harm.” 


Berlioz next visited Prague, where he gave six 
concerts, and enjoyed the satisfaction of present- 


| ing his “Romeo et Juliette” to Liszt, by whom 
| that work had never before been heard. Again 


success rewarded his efforts, The public were 


| delighted, and the virtuoso arranged a supper 
Jn any case, it is | 
| composer with a silver cup. 


at which Liszt in their name presented the 
Hereby hangs a 
tale which Berlioz may be allowed to tell : 

“Liszt was unanimously chosen to make the 
presentation speech instead of the chairman, who 
had not sufficient acquaintance with the French 
language. At the first toast, he made me, in 
the name of the assembly, an address at least a 
quarter of an hour long, with a warmth of spirit, 
an abundance of ideas and a choice of expressions 
which excited the envy of the orators present, and 
by which I was profoundly touched. Unhappily, 
if he spoke well he also drank well, the trea- 
cherous cup inaugurated by the convives held such 
floods of champagne that all Liszt’s eloquence 
made shipwreck of it. Belloni and I were still in 
the streets of Prague at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing persuading him to wait for daylight before 
exchanging shots, at two paces, with a Bohemian, 
who had drunk better than himself. When day 
came we were not without anxiety about Liszt 
whose concert was to take place at noon. At 
half-past eleven he was still sleeping; at last 
some one awoke him, he jumped into a cab, 
reached the hall, was received with three rounds 
of applause, and played as, I believe, he had never 
played in his life before."—The New York Musical 
Critic §& Trade Review. 


Musical Cerms in the Revised 


Version. 


Revision Comittee of the New Testament 
made so freely, and which, though much 
commented on, have been held not to change the 
sense of the passages in which they occur, may, 
on special examination, turn out to be not 


sOQME of the verbal changes which the 
S 


entirely harmless. The injury to melody and 
rhythm in some instances was the most venial 
of the Committee’s offences. It would seem as 
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though the substitution of two words for the old 
in Matthew 1x. 23, had disturbed, if not oblit- 
erated, the clear picture there presented of a very 
interesting social custom among the ancients. In 
the Authorised Version the verse reads; “ And 
when Jesus came into the ruler’s house and saw 
the minstrels and the people making a noise, He 


| 
| 


; said unto them, Give place; for the maid is not | 


dead but sleepeth.” The Revised Version changes | 


“minstrels” to “flute players” and “noise” to 
“tumult.” The passage occurs in the episode 
of the raising of Jairus’s daughter. The “mins- 
trels” and people were the hired mourners among 
the Greeks and Romans and other ancient peoples, 
performed the singular ceremony of bemoaning 
the dead, a relic of which is preserved in the Irish 
wake, The “noise” was the music of the pipes, 
and the wailing and chanting of the singers. The 
word used to describe the musician of the original 
Greek is auletds, meaning players on the awlos. 
But nothing is better established concerning 
antique music than that aulos is a generic term 
applied to wind instruments. Its root means “to 
blow.” Moreover, the majority of the instruments 
of this class, as the old pictures, sculptures, and 
descriptions, as well as preserved specimens, attest, 
were not instruments like the modern flute, but 
reed instruments like the clarionet and oboe. 
They had mouthpieces to which were fixed vi- 
brating splints or tongues. The Greek writers, 
profane and sacred, have preserved even the 
name of the box in which the musicians kept 
their reeds; it was called glossokomeion—a word 
which lexicographers translate “a case to keep 
mouthpieces, a tongue box.” The bag which 
Judas carried was a glosskomon. To call the 
musicians “flute players” is to give them a 
specific character not warranted by the text, and 
to create a false impression concerning ancient 
musical instruments. “Pipers,” a form which is 
used in other passages, is better, yet in Reve- 
lation xv111. 22, this, too, is changed to “flute 
players.” A mingling of clarionet tones and wail- 
ings (if the latter were anything like the “ Irish ” 
cries of to-day), might well be described as a 
“noise,” but surely not as a “tumult,” which 
word implies a commotion, an uproar, a violent 
stir. The Old Testament tells of the ordering of 
this queer funeral ceremony among the Hebrews: 
and many authors, of its features with the Greeks 
and Romans, 

Another noteworthy change made by the 
Revisers consists in the substitution of “clang- 
ing cymbal” for “tinkling cymbal” in the famous 
chapter on charity (I. Corinthians x11). This 
change has long been foreshadowed by the com- 
mentators. It is not vital to the sense of the 
passage, and the new adjective unquestionably 
reflects better than the old popular conception of 





the sound of a cymbal. The change has also 4 
better philological basis than the one in Matthew 
inasmuch as the root of the Creek adjective, 
vlalazon, seems to be alala, a war cry. But there 
was no pressing need of a “bow-wow” word, for 
St. Paul’s plain meaning was that his oratory, 
however beautiful, unless inspired by charity 
would be as vague and empty as instrumental 
music, and “clanging” is no more potent to this 
end than “tinkling,” and less musical. Luther 
in his German translation of the Bible rendered 
the phrase klinyende Schelle—“ringing bell.” 
Besides, much would depend on whether St. Paul 
when he wrote “Kumbalon,” meant the common 
Greek cymbals (which were the size of the 
smallest now used), cr the tinkling cymbals 
which were fastened to the forefingers and 
thumbs of the players. 

The whole subject is one of the most difficult 
with which the translators of the Holy Scriptures 
have had to contend, and the questionable cha- 
racter of the work of the revisers of the New 
Testament in these few instances gives a premo- 
nition of the task before the Old Testament 
Company whose work will compass an exposition 
of an elaborate musical system, of which nothing 
is preserved except the names. Despite the ad- 
vance of this century in archaeological knowledge, 
even riper scholarship than the present will be 
required to give answers to the questions as to 
the character of the old instruments and the 
meaning of the headings of some of the Psalins 
determinations which will meet with general 
acceptance from musical scholars. The Auth- 
orised Version of the Old Testament is faulty in 
its nomenclature of the ancient instruments, and 
the mistakes are of a kind calculated to create 
erroneous impressions concerning the musical art 
of the Hebrews. Lven the divisions into families 
of stringed, wind, and percussion instruments was 
not always regarded, and in some instances the 
names of instruments of comparatively recent 
origin were given as equivalents for old Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Assyrian names—a confusion which 
the Seventy promoted by their translation. The 
King James translators and their predecessors 
were very gropers in a province that exacts in- 
genious study, and their carelessness in this 
regard was of a piece with that of many trans- 
lators of ancient works, who lacking technical 
knowledge of some of the subjects treated, made 
use of modern terms regardless of the ana- 
chronisms which resulted. Musical Critic (U.S). 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal scare 
ly, price one penny, in ‘‘Choral Harmony, No. 5%. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Jehnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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“QTHE QUAVER is published on the Ist of every 
month, Price One Penny, including from four 

<o eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 

ordinary notation, Post free for twelve months,—one 

copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 
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To Correspondents. 
Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
veach us by the 20th of each month, 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence, 





The @Quaver, 


November list, 1881. 


Teachers of the Letter-note Method | 


are respectfully urged to send us from 


time to time full information respecting | 


their work. 


The Discussion on Tonic Sol-fa. 


the last few months in Ausica/ 
Opinion, extracts from which we 
4 gave in our issue of September, 
now appears to be drawing to a 

close, so far at least as the Tonic 

Solfa side is concerned. On the 
Staff-notation side there has been no lack of 
spirited contributions, a plausible reply to 
which evidently gave the New-notationists 
considerable trouble; but as regards the 
communications forwarded by advocates of 
Letter-note, up to the last number issued 
Tonic Solfa has offered no reply whatever. 
This fact is to be regretted: on our side a 
distinct issue was raised—viz., that there was 
no necessi/y for the Tonic Solfa notation, sight 
singing being taught more conveniently from 
the staff notation by means of Letter-note; a 
very similar issue was formerly raised by the 
Editor of Zhe Musical Standard, with a pre- 
cisely similar result; notwithstanding which 
facts, a lecture delivered at Brighton, and re- 


e~e0 111 discussion carried on during 
' 
\ 


ported in Zhe Sussex Daily News of October | 











17th, shows Tonic Solfa tendering an apology 
for the innovation of a new notation by a 
supposed necessity for its existence. Now, 
if this necessity really exists, what was there 
to prevent our Tonic Solfa friends coming 
down from their lofty perch, enlightening us 
juveniles on this moot point, and perhaps 
converting us all to Tonic Solfa-ism? No- 


| thing, we think; and although, like little 


men, youthful Methods may be prone to self- 
conceit, we scruple not to accept the silence 
of our friends as an admission that Letter- 
note is r1igHT. Need we say that we agree 
with them there; and while we have always 
entertained a high appreciation of the sound- 


| ness of their judgment, and the nicety of 


their discrimination, our opinion in these 


respects now stands higher than ever ? 


We are glad to observe, further, that in 
other directions good has resulted from this 
discussion, because it has caused to some ex- 


| tent a revision on the part of Tonic Solfa of 


certain of their more extreme tenets. Our 
readers will recollect that the tournament 
originated through some remarks in THE 
Quaver of March last, in the course of which 
we took occasion to deprecate the introduc- 
tion of cumbersome educational processes, 
merely because the Tonic Solfa notation 
needed them in order to keep itself truthful 
and consistent in the case of a change of key. 
This question has been revised in Tonic Solfa 
circles, and the practical phase seems to have 
found greater favour than formerly. Which 
horn of the dilemma will eventually be chosen 
—whether defiance of Dr. Hullah and “ con- 
sistency,” or a memorized extended modula- 
tor—remains to be seen: in either case, we 
venture to express a hope, already expressed, 
that those who direct the Tonic Solfa move- 
ment will not permit the exigencies of their 
notation to compromise something infinitely 
more valuable—the Movable po principle. 

In another respect still, the discussion has 
done good. It has brought into prominence 
the fact that for advanced sight-singing some- 


| thing more is requisite than mere familiarity 


with the tonality of the scale-sounds—viz., 
the ability to solfa the music in any key to 
which it has modulated, let the music express 
the fact how it may. Which important point 
we must reserve for consideration until next 
month. 





E.N.—Your letter on the above subject received. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by \ 
M Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 

Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, | 
Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADL&Y has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
szom London Colleges. 


Address :-—Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fA. 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reorinted from “The Quaver.” 


PELE Fa SD 


Now ready :-~ 
Sheet 1, contain g paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, (9 ‘o 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
ca ‘ies can b: obtained,” post free fourpence per s 


we, frou Poe decietay of the Quaver Postal Classes, 
7, Lismore Road, London, N.W, 
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LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. | 


In preparation, ready shortly, a new selection of suitable music printed in Letter-note. 


THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Song, Duets, Trios, ctc., prined in Letter-note, Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 














Full music size, price threepence per Number. 


HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 
* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’— Hamilton News. 
* The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—Huntly Express. 
, *From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aberdeen Journal. 


‘ Being printed in 1 etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
potation.’—Airdrie Adve: tiser. 


* The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciated by an audience.’—Falkirk Herald. 


————— 


ee ee 


Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’—Dumébarton Herald. 
* It 1s quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—Fifeshire Yournal. 4 
* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’-—Ayr Advertiser. q 








H& CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 


changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of j 
music, but the subject of /ona/ity or “mental efiect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper. | 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 1 

“The system described as the /etter-note method is clearly explained in the Choral Primer, which also contains i 
capital exercises on time, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—AMusical Standard. 
* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are ! 
made on the snbject of ‘‘m: ntal effects.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. } 
*Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—Afusical Opinion, 
*A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/e  thshire Constitutional, i 
* A vast deal of informa ion is presevted to the stucent in a l..cid and intelligible manner.’—Séirling Fournal, i 
*Combines the advantages of the old novation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. Ate 
* Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral mzsie."—Aderdeen Yournal. ' 
‘One of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for clementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire \ 
Advertisrr. : 


‘A publ cation we can confidently recommend to all musicians,’— Alloa Yurnal. 

*No cheaper or more lucid book of ins'ruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

* Teaches with singu'ar clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Orcadian. 

‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’--//awick Advertiser. 


Tendon: F. Pitman 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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Ceacher’s Column. | 


( Contributions by Teachers and others will oblige.) 


OUP per Guorre. The initial action of 

the dips of the glottis in generating a 

sound has been called a “shock of the 
glottis,” a “light and elastic touch,” which 
is heard as a clear “explosion” of vowel- 
sound, or a well defined “attack and re- 
lease.” It has also been called coup de 
glotte, i.c., stroke if the glottis. We decidedly 
prefer the word stroke to “shock,” as being 
more intensely descriptive of the action. 
But why either “shock of the glottis” or 
“stroke of the glottis” should refer only to 
the “attack” or commencement of a vowel, 
we do not understand. For it is evident that 
if the Diatonic Scale be vocalized upwards or 
downwards—say on Ah, there would be eight 
shocks or strokes of the glottis, even when 
done in one continuous breath. Coup de 
glotte, therefore, would aptly signify every 
interval stroke of the voice whether pro- 
duced by the stretching or rebounding of 
the vocal cords from the least to the great- 
est degree of tension. It is indeed physio- 
logically a literal ‘ension-degree stroke of the 
vocal cords, and heard as an interval or pitch- 
degree stroke. During Legato Voicing it is 
distinctly heard as a cick in the throat, similar 
to the plucking or twanging of the strings of 
a violin or guitar. Its clear and definite 
production is an absolute proof that the 
sound is being generated by the free vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords without their being 
in any way restricted or hampered by the 
contraction of the muscles of the throat or 
larynx. Therefore it is quite unnecessary 
for any singer to screw up the muscles of 
his throat or face while producing any note 
of his voice however high. It wou!'d be well 
for vocalists while practising scales to pro- 
serve an absolutely placid countence. Then 
when the merely mechanical difficulty of 
ascending according to the natural capability 
of the voice has been thoroughly overcome, 
it will be only natural for the singer (if he 
feels what he sings) to facially express his 
emotions. 
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useless or a waste of time. Moreover, vocal 
gymnastics, such as the just intonation of 
the diatonic and chromatic scales, the run- 
ning up and down these almost faster than 


| the ear can distinguish each note, the sudden 


spring from interval to interval (such as 
fifths or octaves), and lastly the shake or 
trill, will never be readily learned if the 
stroke of the glottis with its accompanying 
spring or glide, be ignorantly and slovenly 
practised. These can only be properly des- 
cribed and illustrated by a competent Voice 
Trainer and practical Vocalist.—J.W. 


JNTFERJPFNFF- 


Alexandra Palace, London. “Harold 
Glynde,” a new cantata by E. Foskett, Esq., 
music by John Stainer, M.A., Mus.Bac., C. 8. 
Jekyll, G. C. Martin, Mus. Bac., and other 
well known composers, was performed at the 
Alexandra Palace on Saturday, October 8th. 
The artists were Miss Bessie Webber, Miss 
Annie Williams, Mr. J. Cornwall, Mr. J. 
Bevan, and a chorus of 120 voices. The 
quartette, ‘“‘Something never dies,” was very 
creditably given. The seventh number 
“Love alone can ne’er decay,” an air for 
contralto, with chorus unaccompanied, was 
excellently given by Miss Williams, and well 
deserved the round of applause it elicited. 
An enthusiastic encore was demanded for 
the part-song ‘Hark the bells!” with its 
bright, crisp, and sparkling bell imitations 
throughout—a feature, perhaps ¢He feature, 
in a well known and lately popular opera, 
the music of which it quite equals, Mr, J. 
A. Birch conducted with his usual skill and 
judgment.—J.M. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society com- 
mences its eleventh season on Wednesday, 
November 2, with a performance of Handel's 
“Judas Maccabeus.” The season’s scheme 
includes Dr. Sullivan’s “Martyr of Antioch,” 
and Dr. Hiller’s “Song of Victory”; a first 
performance by this society of Handel’s 
“Samson”; and last, but not least, a first 
representation at the Albert Hall of Berlioz’s 
“Faust.” In addition to the above-named 








The Coup de glotte must be early recog- 


nised as a primary vocal essential, apart | 


-rom which voice exercises are comparatively 


works, the series will include Mendelssohn's 
| “Elijah” and “Hymn of Praise,” Rossini’s 
' “Stabat Mater,” and Handel's “ Messiah.” 
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Choral Harmony—(continued) 


VOLUME III—( continued ). 


107. »A thousand miles from land - . Root 
= The rising storm - : : : Czapek 
SThe tempest - - - - Whitaker 

108 «_ Prayer in the storm - - - Himmel 
©Morn on the waters - - - - Czapek 
»Ship ahoy - or - - Moore 
§ Land ho - . - - G. J. Webbe 
EThe heaving of the lead - : Shield 
= Home at last - . - - Storace 

109 While allis hushed - - - - Kreutzer 


Hark, the Goddess Diana : Spofforth 
The morn unbars the “ of light + Davy 
Old Towler - : - Shied 


110 Practice in Simple Time 

111 Practice in Compound Time 

112 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. 
113 Exercises in Modulation 

114 Studies in Modulation, 9 pait-songs, etc :— 


Round for 4 v. Colville. That setting sun. Graun 
How doth fond memory. 7/%eye/. A voice js in the 
western. Colvill7, See how beneath the. Zderw-in 
Mustapha, Xeeves 


All under the leafy. Reeves. 








Song should breathe. Co/ville. 

heart. Co/ville. 
115 ) The Junior Course 
to on the 


120 ) Letter-note Method. 
121 Night's shade no longer ( Moses) - Rossini 
Awake the song of merry greeting . Swiss 
| 122 Sweet evening hour - - : Calleott 
Fairy glee - - : - ° . Perey 
The time for singing - - - German 
123. : May morning . - - 


When from the east - - 
Lay by employment - - 


Hither, friends and neighbours H/ungarian 

&, Now pluck the verdant oaken leaf Silcher 

124 = Cornish May-song - - - Muller 
Gather your rosebuds - - - Lawes 

:& Lo, country sport . : . Weelkes 

S Queen of May - - - - Root 

: Here’sabank - - : Bohemian 

: Come lasses and lads - Old English 

125 : Happy nymphs and happy swains Shield 

















CONTENTS OF VOLUME IY. 


Those numbers distinguished by a —<.jare printed in Letter-note, 


SACRED. 
126 Hark the glad sound, me Saviour comes Co/ville 
128 Nativity : - - - Leach 
Hail Christmas tide - Dr. Lloyd Fowle 
129 Saviour. breathe an evening blessing Naumann 
130 God he mercitul unto us - - R. A. Smith 
131 Deus misereatur - - : - Do. 


136 O Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart 
The Lord’s prayer - - - - Denman 
138 Give ear to my words - - R. A. Smith 
140 Ye servants of God . . - Haydn 
O praise the Lord - - - - Weldon 


Ye glorious hosts above - - - S. Webbe 
I will love thee, O Lord - - Hunmel 
Amid life’s wild commotion - - M. Haydn 
Festival March. Processional song b 
Harvest hymn. Single and double chants X 
Thanksgiving Te Deum 

O Lord, how manifold ( Harvest Anthem dS 
Harvest hymn. Village harvest March 
Grace before meat. Grace after meat 
General harvest hymn of praise 

The harvest home of eart 

Britannia’s power shall stand 


_ 
> 
ros) oy 
** Harvest Home.” 
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148 Christmas carols, etc. — 
See, descending, heaven rending  Pucitta 
Hark the herald angels sing -  Zeuner 
Ring, ring, sweetly ring - Ensign 
Christmas bells are ringing . Tucker 
The day of days - - . - Miller 


SECULAR. 

127 Christmas hascome ~<- . - - Nageli 
Christmas tide - - - - Bradbury 
Christmas enigma 
Christmas time is coming . Thompson 

135 Hail, thou New Year - - - Norwegian 
The Year’ s last hour is sounding - Schultz 


137 Serenading under difficulties (Afen’s voices ) 
Freedom song ( Men’s voices) - Werner 
139 Vocal duets :— 


Rosy Ma . - « « Scottish 
All’s well - . - . Braham 
Withering - - Pleyel 


The old cottage clock 
Yedaisesgay + = + «+ Mosart 











CONTE 1S OF VOLUME VY. 
Those numbers distinguished by a — are printed in Letter-note. 


SACRED. 
151 ane God of Israel el Rossini 
German evening hymn - - Lorene | 
152 I will cry unto most High - Zingarelli 
153 Sound the loud timbrel - . Avison 
154 Bless the Lord, Omysoul « - Mozart 
155 Evening hymnatsea - - «+ &, A. Smith 
O Thou whose tender mercy hears Dowland 


156 Glory to God in the highest - - Heilwi 
Heavenly dwelling - - Nagel 


157 Hark! what mean Séan holy voices Naumann 


158 Blessed is the people oe. - Righini 

166 Heavenly day - - . - Nageli 
The Lord is in his holy tem Sle 

” Announcement of the Saviour’s birth Cull 
Hark ! the herald angms sing - Arnold 
New Year’s song - - Weber 

ee Man’s mortality - - : - Haydn 





SECULAR. 
160 Landoflight - +. ~« - Kreutsr 
The richest land = - + German 
161 Lovely seems the moon’s fair lustre + Callcott 
162 Song of the new yous Goreng, from Donizetti 
173 Love of country Mozart 
Gypsy chorus in ** Preciosa ” - « Weber 
Time has not thinned (2 or 4 oslens} Jackson 
The wanderer’s return Mendelssohn 
175 Where the bee sucks - Arne & Jackson 
Our native land - : : Reichardt 


EDUCATIONAL. 
163 Tune =~ a tables. Elementary time exer- 
167 ee ‘Choral "Primer—a course of elementary "| 


to training on the Letter-note Method. 
172 In wrapper, or in penny numbers, 6d. 


When thy lone 
The hardy sailor braves. Arnold 


- Flotew 
- Old Melody 
Nuschuts 
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TWELVE REASONS 


SING AT SIGHT. 


1, Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT —it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 





8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5, Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. , 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have ‘‘no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: ifthe VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


11. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 











“Teachers wishing to issue this leafiet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QUAVER Music Pazss, — . 





** Well adapted for the purpose.”—Mr. Hullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 187%. 
‘* Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-faist than commencing the execution of it (just intonation) on an 
Intonator.”—General 7, Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


IINTONATORS,;, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self-teacher. 


THE Intonator is an improved variety of the old “monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working model of the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 

The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a dridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a » like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /re¢s are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 


the string until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways explained above. 

The frets are labelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus DO, or 1, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule apr lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the strin 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain re/atively the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘‘ natural 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackeninz the string (by means of the peg) to the pls gor. The pitch of the string can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the petch of the 
string. The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitles 
** The Lntonator and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price '7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s, 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the a at which the . me 
is set and that a fifth higher : for insiance, if the string is tuned to C the fogs of C and G are present in their 


hatural form. 
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No, 3 INTONATOR, | 
Price 10s. a 
No. 3 provides for three natural | 
keys without altering the string— 
viz., the key at which the string is 
itched, with those a fourth and a 
Bfth higher, as, for example, the 
keys of C, F, and G: a sliding 





columns to be brought under the 
ey 2 All the eam sharps 

ts are given in each column; 
the short frets to the extreme right, 
in each column, being the sharps ; 
and those to the extreme left, the 
flats. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on a 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—Ist, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
sels and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is bein 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the sta 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil ; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. ; 
The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 


likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 


The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
F 


God save our gra- cious Queen, Long live our no-~- ble Queen, God save the 
D F M F F F F M R 


Queen. Send her vio - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - mi - ous, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible ode» and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 

D R D 
- —— 
D R R $ s a D D 
O | hail this of | mirth, Blest | gift from heavn a - 
s! s a ! s| s 3 ° s we s s 
D D —s- . D 
i “ae -- L 

These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 

For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 

The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide) In these works every note through- 

The Junior Corse out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 

The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. (can be used by the very youngest 

The Penny Educators pupil. 

The Graduated Course andPupu’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 

The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary ) withdrawn, and these books can be used 

Singing School & nay advantage by senior scholars or 
ults. é 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo, 




















I believe was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation, 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 2ist, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 
Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Scciety, Sutton Coldfield Phitharmonic Society 

Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have nsed the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘The text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation, I have a large number of letters from Principals cf 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880, JOUN ADLEY, 





I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov, 6th, 1880. CHARLES E, STEPHENS, Hon. Mem, R.AM. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. ‘he method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 

rinciple. 
pa Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H. TURPIN, 
Hon, See, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists ; 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; ete, 





fam sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, Trinity College, London, 





I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880, JAMES M’HARDY. 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent, 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880, ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January $rd, 1881, C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus, Doc. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societtes, 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 
.W. 8. Bampriper, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College, 
Epmunp T. Curr, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 
Sir Grorce J. Ervey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 


WituaM Lemane, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Rev. Sin F. A. G. Ouserey, Bart., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University, 
Brintey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., Loudon, 

J. Gorpon Saunvrrs, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 
Grorcr Sunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Humpnrey J. Sraxx, Esq., Mus. Bac, Oxon., i vofesesor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London, 
Sin Ropgert Stewart, Mus, Doc,, University Professor of Music at Dublin, 
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weet ‘tis to sing whenhearts are glad, Song is thevoice of glad - ness, 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley, 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, 1s. 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville : io this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in 
wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

The Junior Course. A course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with ad /2é, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers, 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 
lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. : 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville, In this 
course the sol-fa let'ers are gradual'y with/rawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School. Cons »ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, published separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline Courses of Instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmoay No, 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and » Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparation. ° 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 44. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to the order of their difficulty. INreRMEDIATE, Parts IV., V., XII[. and XIV.: ADVANCED, 
Parts VJ,, VIII., XVI, XVIL. and XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIII. and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition. Now appearing in Tuk Quaver. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. per hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Cerificate. 

Charts and Diagrams. Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Table and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds. 

Wall Sheets, containing a diagram of the Scale. /n preparation. 

Intonators, 3:.6d. and upwards. A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movabie index, useful for the purpose of expiaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. ’ 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Collville’s ‘* Elementary Course,” 
frice in cloth, Is. 3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘* Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

he Quaver, with which is published CuoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one penry, 
incluc ing from four to eight pages of part-music: 

Choral Harmony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation. Lists 
of contents on application. — 

Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts. Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part 11, Nos. 17 to 34; 
Part IIL, Nos. 35 to 50. 

horal Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price 2d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 
etc., printed inletter-note, 

y Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 44. 
e Treasury Hymnal. Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 
letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Tke Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. 4d. 
bass. Printed in letter-note. bound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 

For Christmas and New Year. Chora! Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Pi ter Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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